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marks a writer in 
the Architectural Era, 
is found where the work 
partakes largely of the 
owner's personality. In 
order to accomplish this end there must be a 
marked breaking away from upholsterer and 
furniture dealer. Independent thinking and 
study are really indispensible. One of the 
greatest difficulties which the owner or occu- 
pant finds in carrying out his ideas, is the 
lack of suitable materials. Those to be found 
in the stores, as a rule, are best employed in 
the stereotyped forms. The amateur decor- 
ator meets this difficulty first, last, and nearly 
all the time. 

In studying materials unfortunate selec- 
tions are frequently made. The effects are 
often good when some of the indispensable 
qualities are entirely lacking. Cheapness of 
the material is of no moment. Color, adaptability and effect 
may be good, and yet there may be other characteristics which 
would render the given substance utterly unsuitable for a wall 
surface. 

Rough walls and rough hangings are just now having a great 
rage under the excuse that they are " artistic." Many of the 
new relief plastic ornaments are made with exceedingly rough 
panels. There is an objection to all forms of rough surfaces 
whether produced by scrim, rough mortar, plastic work or 
scagliola; it is expressed in a single word,— dust. Cleaning is 
practically impossible. The decoration is ultimately destroyed 
by the accumulation of dust and dirt which is utterly impossi- 
ble to remove. 

Painting or varnishing will put off the evil day. In the end 
they only exagerate the difficulty. In selecting materials, then, 
it may be accepted as an axiom that dust holding materials are 
not desirable. They will not give satisfaction for any length of 
time in any place where dust or smoke may be found. 

In woodwork, beading, if too freely used, becomes unsightly, 
and, after a time, intolerable, because of the impossibility of 
keeping it clean. Dirt and beauty are to a marked degree in- 
compatible. It is not well, therefore, to despise a certain utili- 
tarian view of all materials presented when elaborating a scheme 
for interior decoration. 

Bright metal work is almost a rage at the present time. From 
the bed to the coal scuttle bright brass or copper are used in 
profusion. The table, the mantel, the bookcase and the furni- 
ture are one and all touched by the prevailing fashion. On 
each may be found some piece of brilliant copper ormolu or 
brass; to harmonize with and complement this use of metal 



much gilding may be advantageously employed upon the con 
struction lines of rooms. Why this is not more frequently done 
is because of the difficulty of applying it successfully in the ordi- 
nary manner. 

Gold rope has been much employed in picture frames. In 
Cleveland, Ohio, there are a great many remarkably beautiful 
and elaborate examples of what can be done in this line. For 
the dividing lines of rooms, and for accentuating architectural 
lines, for the formation of panels nothing could be more desir- 
able. As ordinarily applied to picture frames, it has usually 
been manila rope of suitable size. But the effect of the gold 
or bronze is usually lost by not knowing how to treat the rope 
before gilding or bronzing. Before the rope has a coat of gold 
it should be filled with starch and glue, or with a clay gold size 
and glue. The rope then loses the appearance of a mass of 
fibers or a bundle of hair. If, after this treatment it has a coat 
of bronze, or is gilded, it will have a massive appearance. Its 
decorative value may be enhanced in the highest degree. 
Treated in this way it becomes in effect a metallic rod. It 
may then be used in outlining panels, covering corners, filling 
angles, and in general, taking the place of highly decorative 
and costly moldings. Except in very large rooms, rope of one 
inch in diameter is as large as can be used with good results. It 
should always be three stranded. Smoothly laid hemp rope has 
some advantages over manila. It is usually smoother and re- 
quires less filling. 

For the decoration of panels and wall surfaces good smooth 
three- stranded cord, one-fourth of an inch in diameter is an 
admirable material when gilded or even bronzed. It lends 
itself well to the tracing of the outlines of bold designs on 
natural wood panels. It may be used on any flat surface where 
it can be fastened with nails. The most suitable patterns for 
this kind of « decoration are pure scrolls or the spiral figures 
which are just now so fashionable with designers. Irish or Celtic 
interlacing work may be done in a wonderfully striking way 
with it. When applied to this form of design two small cords 
laid side by side, and thus marking the edge of the ribbon, be- 
come most effective. In this case the gilding will be best done 
after the cords are in place. The cords are put in place with 
small round-headed upholsterer's tacks. Sizing for the gilding 
will give a sufficient filling. Another quite different but very 
striking effect can be produced by using woven or braided cord 
one-eighth or one-sixteenth of an inch in diameter. The nail 
heads may be made large enough to form a marked feature of 
the pattern. The designer will of course take this fact into 
consideration. 

Doors, which are at times an eyesore, but which are necessary 
for practical reasons, can be made very ornamental by placing 
on them designs of rope work, and in this way made to har- 
monize with other decorations. By using painted instead of 
gilded cord the boldest designs are possible on perfectly plain 
painted surfaces which would be otherwise exceedingly unman- 
ageable, but if not applied with both skill and artistic judg- 
ment the best designs will be utterly spoiled. Cheap labor can- 
not be utilized in the application of such decoration. 
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